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Introduction 



In the spring of I96O, the struggle for Civil Eights entered upon a new stage. 
Throuffhout the South, thousands of young Negroes participated in sit-ins and hegan 
to develop a militant mass movement of their own. In the North, the partisans of 
Negro freedom were electrified hy this magnificent display of courage and conviction. 
Picket lines and boycotts sprang up in city after city, and the Civil Eights organi- 
zations hegan a process of growth and intensified activity. 

These events occurred after the main hody of this pamphlet was written. And 
yet, there is no need for a "basic revision in the light of these new events. _As a 
socialist analysis, this essay places the Civil Eights struggle m its historical 
context and makes its practical proposals from the vantage point of describing the 
fundamental forces at work, the necessary direction of progress. The new stage of 
militancy thus confirms the main points of this approach - indeed, it makes the 
social and historical understanding of Jim Crow all the more relevant. 

And yet, a certain redefinition is necessary, if only to indicate that the 
practical political proposals made at the end of this essay are now «iuch ^°^^ 
immediate and possible. Particularly, it is necessary to understand the ^JPl^^f i°^ 
of the new stage of the struggle for Civil Eights as it affects the idea of «^ass par- 
ticipation in fhe struggle for freedom, as it relates to the potential f°- P^l^^^^c 
realignment and as it becomes a factor pointing to the creation of a new, democratic 
youth movement, in the United States. 

First of all, the events in the spring of I96O are a clear indication that 
the approach of mass participation and direct action described in this pamphlet cor- 
respond to the deepest aspirations of the Negroes and their white allies m the 
Sni?ed States. The debate has now been settled by the people themselves: there 
mSt be an unceasing battle in the courts; but this must be vital zed and made mean- 
ingful by the direct involvement of the millions who strive for Civil Bights. 

Much has been written about the "New Negro." Now this is no longer a matter 
of analysis; it is a visible fact. The old Southern stereotype of the apathetic and 
passive Neg;o accepting segregation without real protest has been utterly destroyed. 
In its place, there is now the image of the New Negro: courageous, militant, 
demanding an immediate end to the system of human degradation that is J^^ Crow. 
Indeed if the sit-in movement failed in all of its practical demands (and that is 
not Se case) it would still be of momentous significance, as a demonstration of the 
^xisteLe of the New Negroes. The racists in the South will never be the same again, 
for they have been deprived of their myth of the Negro acceptance of segregation, 
the Negroes, South and North, will never be the same again for they have forged a 
new identity in the very midst of struggle. 

Secondly, this development points to the enormous potential of a Civil Eights 
movement based upon mass participation and direct action These ^^tions in the 
South have affected every sphere of American society: they have had a political 
impact thefhave awakened a new sense of struggle in the North, they have helped 
to'brlng a purposiveness to youth in America. The pickets and boycotts sponsored 
by COEe! the National Association for the Advancement of Colored ^^^J?-^' the Com- 
mittee to Defend Martin Luther King and the Struggle for Freedom m the South and 
other organizations are but the first step in a process which is moving toward the 
creation of an irresistable movement for human freedom m the United States. 
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It must be emphasized again that court action is al3solute"i:y ^^sential to this 
new stage. The magnificent accomplishments of the WAACP laid the groundwork for the 
Southern sit-ins, and the path of litigation must be pursued until it eradicates the 
last vestige of legal support for Jim Crow. But the legal and political battle, we 
now know, is made meaningful by the support of hundreds of thousands of people who 
demonstrate their strength, idealism and purpose. 

Moreover, the new stage makes it even more obvious that the fight for Civil 
Eights must broaden through helping in the creation of a political alternative in 
the United States. 

Even while the sit-ins were taking place. Congress was engaged in watering 
down the legislative proposals for Civil Rights. The reason for this disgraceful 
performance (Thurgood Marshall, of the NAACP, described the final bill as "hardly 
worth the paper it is written on") is analyzed at length in this pamphlet and there 
is no need to repeat this material in an introduction. What is new, however, is 
that the new stage has made these proposals for political realignment all the more 
relevant and immediate. 

How long can the liberal proponents of integration maintain their alliance 
with the filibustering Dixiecrats? How long can the prestige and power of an 
Eastland continue to rest upon the seniority votes of those who are elected as the 
representatives of Civil Eights? These questions are now political . Millions of 
people are going to act differently depending on how they are answered. 

This pamphlet contains a very specific proposal: that the struggle for Civil 
Rights in Congress can only be won through political realignment, through the 
creation of a new party based upon the Negroes, the labor movement , the liberals 
and the more radical section of the farm population. Such a party, as this essay 
shows, is not a "third party", a pressure group. It represents a majority of the 
American people. As Paul Douglas pointed out In the Senate, those who voted for 
the stronger position on Civil Eights (and were defeated by a Republlcan-Dixiecrat 
coalition) represent 6C^o of the American people and 7C^° of the Presidential electorate. 
The significance of these figures for the political future of Civil Rights - and 
for all progressive social change - is obvious. 

In practical terms, the call made by A. Phillip Randolph and Martin Luther 
King for a massive political demonstration directed to the major party conventions 
is the obvious vehicle for relating the Civil Rights movement to the demand for 
political realignment. The very fact of such a demonstration, the simple challenge 
that both parties take a clear, consistent, unambiguous position in favor of prac- 
tical measures for Civil Rights, is a blow at the hypocrisy and stalemate of the 
present party alignment. 

Thirdly, this new stage in the Civil Rights movement has been a powerful 
force among all the youth of the United States. The students showed their support 
of the sit-ins through pickets, boycotts, collections of funds for the fighters in 
the South. The National Student Association, potentially the broadest and most^ 
significant framework for a revived student movement, played an important role in 
this process. Here, again, a myth was shattered. The theory of the passive and 
apathetic student, of the "silent" generation, began to crumble. 
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As this introduction is written, it is still not possible to assess how far 
this momentum will carry the student movement. However, we can point to a clear 
direction of development. The new enthusiasm among the students must take organ- 
izational form. There must he a continuation and expansion of student participa- 
tion in the fight for Civil Eights. Then, this new vitality opens up the way to 
an even more general re-awakening: to a concern with South Africa as well as with 
South Carolina; to a commitment to political realignment; in short, to the emer- 
gence of a consciousness of the need of students to fight for human rights and 
freedom everywhere . 

All of these factors are noted from a democratic socialist point of view. 
In closing, it would he well to define the relation of the democratic socialists 
to the Civil Rights movement. 

First of all, memhers of the Young Peoples Socialist League (the YPSL is 
the youth section of the Socialist Party, America's democratic socialist organi- 
zation, and the American section of the International Union of Socialist Youth, 
which unites hundreds of thousands of democratic socialists throughout the world) 
were in the forefront of the battle. In New York, Chicago, San Francisco - in 
almost every major American city - YPSLs participated in organizing support for the 
new stage of the Civil Rights movement. This is In keeping with the past history 
of the democratic socialist youth who have heen leading activists in the Youth 
March for Integrated Schools and other important student demonstrations. 

The YPSLs, we helieve, have a \mlq.ue contrihution to make to this movement. 
Democratic socialists are conmitted to Civil Eights as a human value of tremendous 
worth in and of itself. They do not view the Civil Rights movements as a means to 
some devious, hidden socialist end, as an ohject of manipulation. Yet, as this 
pamphlet demonstrates, flfimooratio socialiata have a particular contribution to make 
to the movomouL* Seeing Civil Eights in its broader context, and relating this 
oi,ruQsle to the general struggle for freedom, the socialists are open and public 
proponents of a policy of even more intensive and militant struggle. In this, we 
are able to join with non-socialists - with every supporter of Civil Eights - who 
see the necessity of infusing this new stage with a deeper content. 

In this, the democratic socialists are to be differentiated from others 
who speak in the name of radicalism. The Communists, for instance, have constantly 
subordinated the Negro struggle to the needs of Eussian foreign policy. During 
World War II, they attacked those, like A. Phillip Eandolph, who argued that 
Negroes need not accept the idea of dying and working in the war against fascism 
on a Jim Crow basis. Their tactic did not develop out of the needs of America's 
Negroes, but rather it was a function of events in the Kremlin. Democratic 
socialists have always stood for the civil liberties of the Communists (and of all 
political groups); but they have always exposed this subordination of the Negro 
struggle to concealed and foreign interests. 

Other radical groups , often speaking the language of "militancy" , have made 
it clear that they regard the Civil Rights movement as an object of manipulation. 
They almost always set up their own special group; they act irresponsibly and 
without consultation and discussion with the actual rank-and-file leaders of the 
fight; and they dignify this adventurlstic policy with demagogic attacks on the 
organizations which have been built by the people themselves. 
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As democratic socialists, we are open and public, and we are critical of 
those with whom we disagree in the Civil Eights movement. But we helieve that the 
consciousness we seek must develop within the mainstream of the struggle. ¥e are 
not so arrogant and foolish as to counterpose our socialist organization to the mass 
movement of the Negro people. ¥e ask only to participate militantly in the movement 
and to have the right to put forth our own unique contribution to the fight. 

This is the background of this pamphlet: a new stage of the struggle which 
confirms and gives immediacy to this analysis; the conception of loyal socialist par- 
ticipation in the movement and of the unictue contribution which socialists can make. 
The views expressed in this essay are, broadly speaking, those of the YPSL. On his- 
torical and detailed questions, they represent the thought of the author.^ (The 
YPSL, as a broad , democratic socialist movement, contains a variety of opinion 
within the common commitment to democratic socialism. ) 

There could be no more timely a moment for the appearance of a pamphlet on 
the social roots of Jim Crow and the course of action which must be taken if this 
Inhumtanity i.,q to be eradicated from American society. 

National Education Committee 

Young Peoples Socialist League 



* * * 



The Young Peoples Socialist League is a democratic 
socialist youth organization dedicated to building a society 
at the service of human needs. It believes that mankind can 
realize its fiaiest potential through the democratic ownership 
and control of the means of production. Consequently, it sees 
all conceptions of minority rule, like Communism, as the anti- 
thesis of socialism and believes that the voluntary, conscious 
participation of the people is the only way to the society it 
seeks. There are many different viewpoints within the YPSL, 
but this basic definition of democratic socialism is common to 
all of them and is the basis of YPSL membership. Here and now, 
the YPSL attempts to translate these principles into reality by 
actively engaging in all democratic movements of the people, 
for peace, freedom and human dignity. 



I want to Join the YPSL I want more information about the YPSL 
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(Mail to: YPSL, Room 5l6, 303 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y.) 
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Bace Prejudice and "Gradualism " 

Among many "literals" --and especially among their leading politicians --race 
prejudice is popularly regarded merely as a product of ignorance. The panacea is 
education, and a vague, hoped-for "puhlic enlightenment," vhich in the salutary 
crucible of time, will gradually sap racism of its virulence and, ultimately, 
eradicate it altogether. To many, the problem of discrimination is one of confused 
philosophy and even theology (many Southerners cite Biblical texts in defense of 
white supremacy). If people would simply think the matter through, so the argument 
goes, they would discern the inconsistencies and contradictions inherent in their 
beliefs and thereafter cease to practice Jim Crow. 

This process, of course, takes time (presumably the Negro hasn't waited long 
enough) and requires that no severe pressures be applied to the South in this its 
"hour of crisis." Thus the philosophy of "gradualism." Many sincere people, 
attracted by what seems an appealing quality of reasonableness in this doctrine, 
have been confused as to the difference between what we might call gradualism and 
"gradualism." By the former (without quotation marks), we refer to the natural 
pace of historical processes and of social adjustment to them. By the latter (with 
quotation marks) we mean the political tactic that aims at slowing down these his- 
toric processes. Gradualism, of course, is something which one cannot be either 
for or against, just as one cannot, in a sense, be "for" or "against" the workings 
of history itself. "Gradualism," on the other hand, must be opposed by everyone 
who seeks the destruction of Jim Crow, for it attempts to sustain those institutions 
which the march of history has already demanded be discarded . Thus, to continue with 
the quotation marks, "gradualism" runs counter to, and frustrates gradualism. The 
clash of the two echoes in the Till case, in Little Rock, and in the lynching of 
Mack Parker. 

In practical politics "gradualism" and "moderation" imply a middle course, a 
calm, level-headedness, as against the "extremism" of the NAACP on one side, and 
the White Citizens Councils on the othex-. This eclectic approach, tragic in its 
consequences, recoils from the ugly rhetoric and tactics of the Citizens Councils 
as "uncivilized" but at the same time accepts the racist characterization of the 
NAACP as "trouble-makers" churning the calm waters of Southern life, disturbing the 
peace. The "gradualist" pleads for peace and quiet. But there cannot be peace and 
quiet in the South today. The sediment of racial inequality, exploitation, back- 
wardness and violence, long settled deep in the South, are inevitably to be churned 
up to the surface and swept away. In the interest of false peace and quiet, 
"gradualism" has been content to skim the surface, never disturbing the accumulated 
sediment. The effect has been to prolong the misery of the Southern Negro as well 
as the chaotic internal agony of the white South. 

The conception of racism mainly as an aberration of intellect, as a product 
of ignorance, as a problem in adjustment, requiring time to work itself out--this 
leads to a pseudo-sociological "gradualism." This "gradualism" does not speed 
social adjustment, but, failing to present a strong counterposed social standard of 
law and order to replace the old , sustains the present moral and legal confusion 
which is the soil of violence in the South today. (For example, in the absence of 
a Federal anti-lynch law, where was the deterrent to the brutal murder of Emmett 
Till, the lynching of Mack Parker?) 
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Moreover, in addition to exacerbating racial conflict, this viev of racism 
offers no understanding of the origins of Jim Crow. Indeed, it often implies that 
the practice of Jim Crow goes hack to the first contact hetween the races, or at 
least to the commencement of the slave trade in the l6th century. Though we do not 
hear from the advocates of "gradualism" the hackwoods' accounts of Jim Crow m 
Biblical times, we still get little illumination of the historical roots and growth 
of Jim Crow, Furthermore, if social science has taught us anything, it is that wide- 
spread thought-patterns, like legal systems, serve specific functions in society 
(though they outlast those functions). Just as thu theories of the divme right ol 
kings served to cushion royalty in authority and privilege, so do the doctrine of 
white supremacy and the codes of segregation operate to holster certain interests 
in society at the expense of others., 

Socialists, therefore, seek to identify those social forces— as they have 
developed historically— upon which the massive machinery and doctrine of racism 
rests. A very sketchy examination of the historical course of these forces is made 
in some of the following pages „ The approach is necessarily general; the attempt 
is to draw an outline in hroad strokes, indicating some fundamental factors to he 
understood in the current struggle -which is, after all, the primary concern of this 
pamphlet , 

The History of Jim C row 

The first observation to he made in examining race relations in the South is 
that Jim Crow is a relatively recent phenomenon. In fact, the greater part of 
racial segregation is unborn until the last quarter of the last century. Here we 
must differentiate between segregation- -that is, forced physical separation of the 
races by law- -and the doctrine of white supremacy, since the latter considerably 
predates the former. In one form or another the belief in inn&te Kegro inferiority 
has been a strain in virtually all previous relations between the races, owing to the 
fact that under virtually all previous relations the Negro was subordinated by whiton; 
and ruling races, like ruling classes, must have an ideological defense to Justify 
their exploitation. But it is also true that such ideologies may remain largely 
unexpressed and unelaborated until they are challenged. So it was with the doctrine 
of white supremacy In America; not until the slavocracy is challenged, on the moral 
level by the abolitionists and on the political-economic level by the rising Northern 
capitalism, does this doctrine become clearly defined and solidified. 

The Antebellum South 

If as the 19th century wore on, the plantation system increasingly required 
legal and'religious grounding in white supremacy, it still had no need of racial _ 
segregation. As C. Vunn Woodward points out (The Strange Career of Jim Crow): In 
so far as the Negro's status was fixed and proclaimed by enslavement there was no 
need or occasion to resort to segregation to establish his caste and subordination." 
Moreover, ". . .There were many aspects of plantation slavery that promoted intimacy 
between the races and rendered segregation impracticable. The supervision, care, 
exploitation and policing of slaves necessitated many contacts and accustomed the 
races in the South to a degree of intimacy unequaled in other parts of the 
country o . ." 
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Another "basic factor militated against the rise of a rigid racial estrange- 
ment in the South, which remained in a frontier stage most of its antebellum 
historyj the sparseness of population and the rural isolation of the plantation 
unit necessitated a relatively unrestricted social intermingling. 

Although violence, always present in a frontier situation, was a hallmark of 
Southern life, and the South had become the "home of lynching," this violence was 
not directed specifically against the Negro. Of more than 300 persons said to have 
been hanged or burned by mobs between l840 and i860, less than lOfo were Negroes. As 
one writer (¥. J. Cash, The Mind of the South ) observes, "So long as the Negro had 
been property, worth from $500 up, he had been taboo— safer from rope and faggot 
than any common white man, and perhaps even safer than his master himself. (Contrast 
the reported figure of approximately 30 Negroes lynched between l8i+0-l860 to the num- 
ber lynched between 1890-99: 1,1111 The total in the 56 year period 1882-1938 was 
3,397'.) 

Also to be contrasted against current Southern mores is the attitude then 
prevalent toward miscegenation, that is, racial inbreeding. "Efforts to build up 
a taboo against miscegenation," Cash reports, "made little real progress. I^ h^^ 
T he American Negro , Professor Melville Herskovits points out that Instead of 80^0 
or 85fo of the American Negroes being wholly of African descent, only a little^^over 
20/0 are unmixed, while almost 8O/0 show mixture with white or American Indian." And 
all evidence indicates that this state of affairs had already been reached by i860. 
Nor is it to be thought that the mulatto arose as the result only of union between 
the Nagi-o and "white trash." That the plantation owner indulged in not infrequent 
interracial sexual adventures is documented as vividly in Southern fiction as in 
sociologies.! studies. 

What conclusions do we draw from this run-down on race relations in the 
antebellum South? Certainly not that the Negro was better off under slavery, (unless 
we accept the limited criterion of segregation) . It must be emphasized that Negro 
life in the antebellum South was by no means the idyllic scene painted by many 
Southern historians and romanticists. The very nature of the work on the plantations, 
of forced labor itself, was a cruel oppression against which many thousands of 
Negroes, with the help of sympathetic whites, continually rebelled. (Accounts of 
the Underground Eailway provide dramatic illustration of the discontent and misery 
among the slaves.) 

Further, the legend of racial harmony in slavery times has no basis in fact. 
If Southern whites speak fondly of having been suckled by Negro "manmies," we should 
at least remember that few slaves were "mammies" --the great bulk of Negroes worked 
in the fields, not as household servants, and in the fields the white master ruled 
with the whip. And the plantation experience has not yet been washed out of the 
American Negro. In its effects on his personality, family structure, social life 
and organization, slavery erased the African experience and imprinted upon him the 
caste-stamp of the South. 



¥e make no concession to racist genetics when we recognize certain social 
and cultural characteristics peculiar to the American Negro. These characteristics 
are the product of an historical environment. That they are being gradually out- 
grown explodes the myth that they are genetically determined. ¥e are told that the 
Negro is lazy. The stereotype is based largely on the portrait of the Negro slave. 
What the racists neglect to add is that slavery has induced a kind of indolence among 



all people who have oeen subjected to it, since servitude, though it exacts labor 
cannot stimulate personal industry. Precisely because slavery has been the lot of 
the Regro as a race in this country, characteristics coramon to all ennlaved people 
appear peculiar to the Negro. 

If it is also true that Negroes long lacked effective leadership, this is 
because the vhip does not encourage initiative. If in Regro families today the 
father is often a weak figure, this is because, for one thing, he had under slavery 
no family over which to preside, and for another, the mother was better able to 
avoid the total humiliation and disintegration that fell to "the male field slave 
(Related to this is the fact that chronic unemplo^mient weakens the position of the 
father figure in any group).* The inferiority complex of the Regro lingers on and 
is buttressed by modern racism. All in all, the Old South' s distortion of the Regro 
personality and psychology was immeasurably deep and scarring. 

No we cannot conclude that the Negro was better off under slavery. But we 
do conclude-indeed, it is not a conclusion but a fact-that the huge fabric of 
racial segregation, all pervasive and intricately designed to cover the remotest 
racial contact points, codified and reinforced by law and lynchrope--this did not 
come into being until the last years of the l880's. Only 80 years agoL All that 
the racists have so long been bellowing about the absolute inherent incompatibility 
of the races is false. Upon examination, it turns out that segregation of the 
races is not a matter of divine design, but is an historical development; it came 
about in a specific determinable period of time as the result of specific economic, 
social and political forces in 19th century America. Segregation and discrimination 
continue to exist largely because the outmoded patterns built into American life by 
th«Re forces continue to exist. 

Before we attempt to describe these forces and to discuss how they are to 
be dealt with if the Negro is to win equal rights, let us go back briefly to the 
"liberal-gradualist" approach. If many of the pertinent facts about race relations 
in the antebellum South are concealed by the racists in order to maintain that 
segregation is super-historical and the divinely inspired natural order of things, 
these same facts are also often Ignnrtid by liberals. For, if you believe that the 
source of racial tension is simply in what people traditionally "think" and "feel" 
how can you explain the transformation in the thinking and feeling of the white 
Southerner in regard to the Regro in the comparatively short time between the years, 
say, 18^4-0-1870* How are thinking and feeling determined- -and changed? If prejudice 
is the product of segregation and segregation is the product of prejudice— pn<i. you 
have nothing more to say about it- -how is the cycle to be broken? As we indicated 
above, the failure of "gradualism" to attack the sedimentary sources of prejudice 
and segregation encourages the persistence of prejudice and segregation. 

The Rise of Jim Crow 

The view has gained currency that racial segregation in the South was a 
vengeful reaction to the harshness of Reconstruction. Actually, the massive seg- 
regation campaigns did not begin until ten years after the end of Reconstruction. 
That the period Immediately following Reconstruction was marked by race conflict 
and violence is true. But before this conflict could take the path of total seg- 
regation, disfranchisement and ostracism, something else had to happen— and did: 

*After the Emancipation Proclamation, Regro women were often the sole breadwinners In 
the family, since it was easier forthem to get work as domestics than for their hus- 
bands. It should be noted here too, that more Negro women worked than did white. 
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the withdrawal and collapse of restraining non-racist forces in "both the Worth 
and South. 

The outstanding signal of this collapse was, of course, the Compromise of 
1877 marking the formal end of Reconstruction. The mechanics of the largely secret 
Compromise hoiled down to this: In return for conceding the election of Hays to 
the Eepublicans (although Tilden had the najority of the popular vote, and undoubtedly 
should have received the majority of the electoral vote), the Southern Democrats 
extracted the promise that federal troops would "be withdrawn from the South and the 
two remaining Republican governments in Louisiana and South Carolina would be aban- 
doned. This deal, notable in American history as a high point in disregard of the 
democratic process, still was not the climax of indifference to the Southern Negro. 
Much had developed before the deal could have taken place, and much of the course of 
national politics was acumbrated by it. 

At the end of the Civil War, the Democratic Party in the South had come to 
be more and more under the domination of the old Whigs. Never satisfied with member- 
ship in the Democratic Party (into which they had been forced by the pressures of the 
ant i -Republicanism of the Civil War), the Whigs were in the main the business-orien- 
ted, commercially -minded elements in the South* By and large, as Van Woodward points 
out, "they supported Henry Clay's nationalistic and capitalistic program of a pro- 
tective tariff and a national bank." Conservative and class-conscious, the Whigs 
identified more with the representatives of expanding Northern industry than with 
their poor white brothers in the South. They tended to shrink from the anti-Negro 
violence of the racists and emphasized class distinctions as opposed to race dis- 
tinctions. 

The economic ties of the Whigs to the Northern Republicans is a key factor 
in explaining the Compromise of l877i Both groups shared in common the desire to 
avert the chaos and bloodshed which seemed promised by the Hays-Tilden Jam-up; 
(In many Southern cities small armies were being organized to march on Washington 
and forcibly install Tilden, ) Not only did the Whigs see the gathering storm as a 
threat to the business enterprises they had been building up since the war, but 
they also had cause to clash increasingly with their fellow Democrats in the North. 
Largely in reaction against the business scandals that rocked the Grant administra- 
tion, the Democratic House Appropriations Committee adopted a tight money policy 
and killed federal funds for "improvements" and public works programs in the South* 
This same Committee, by the way, had announced its intention of cutting off funds 
for the maintenance of troops in the South, so that Hays would, as he knew, have 
had to withdraw them in any case. Thus, the removal of federal troops could not 
have been the main goal of the South in the compromise. Essential to the Compro- 
mise of 1877 were the promises of investment capital that the Whigs elicited from 
the Republicans. 

Although the removal of federal troops from the South stripped the Negro of 
protection against violence, it by no means resulted immediately in segregation 
and disfranchisement. More than twenty years would pass before the Negro would 
finally be placed under a full-fledged Jim Crow system. 

The new alliances that brought about the Compromise of 1877 would need time 
to mature before their full impact would be felt. So far only Northern liberalism 
had abandoned the Negro. For reasons we shall go into later, this abandonment con- 
figured the final collapse of the restraining, non- racists forces which made 
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way for Jim Crow. First, it is necessary to examine politics in the South itself. 

So completely is the one -party system of the South accepted today, that it 
is easy to forget that Democratic rule did not always prevail unchallenged there. 
Van Woodward reminds us of the time when "a Southerner was no more presumed to he 
a memher of a particular party than was a Northerner. In fact such a presumption 
was rather more risky in the case of the Southerner than in the case of the citi- 
zens of certain other regions. For the antehellum South, particularly during the 
1830 's and l8U0's, divided over pretty much the same questions that divided other 
sections politically. And the South, moreover, divided closely, with no more than 
a narrow margin for the victor, and victory never a sure thing for either of the 
major parties." ( Reunion and Beaction ) 

Political conflict in the South was, following the general rule, a reflection 
of class conflict. At first, this conflict was slow to sharpen in the South. Even 
after the invention of the cotton gin and the conseciuent relegation of the poor 
whites to infertile lands, the social mohility associated with frontier life dulled 
consciousness of social distinction. 

But somewhat hefore the Civil War, as the hig plantations grew bigger, their 
slave holding multiplying, and small trading towns grew into large commercial cen- 
ters for the sale of cotton, class antagonisms did develop. Before the war they 
were still embryonic, vague stirrings, unorganized and for the most part undefined. 
(Here the fact should be noted, though not overworked, that there are recorded 
numerous incidents of poor whites aiding and helping to organize slave revolts 
during the decade I85O-60, when slave escapes ran particularly high) . 

The effect of the Civil War, in ruining the South economically through the 
abolition of slavery and the imposition of excessive tax burdens, was to tend to 
level out these growing class feelings. Class loyalties were subordinated to race 
lovalty as the white Southern brotherhood joined hands to fight Yankeedom. In place 
of the plantation owner, the free Negro now stood in the eyes of the poor whites as 
the enemy. Even in the earliest periods of incipient social stratification the 
Door white, at the bottom rung of the economic ladder, began to regard the Negro 
as inferior in order to avoid the conclusion that he was himself the lowest of the. 
low in society. The ideology of white supremacy, which had gro-vm now into a con- 
solidated doctrine, provided the poor white with a psychological mechanism through 
which he could identify himself with the ruling class, in color if not in economic 
status, and thus lay claim to a cultural heritage ludicrously beyond the scope of 
his real condition. 

At the end of the War, class antagonisms began to re-emerge. The ^'^til® 
attempts of the South to restore its economy through concentration on cotton (King 
Cotton") aggravated the conditions of the poor white, who ^^If Pf ^f ^*f „^^^. "" 
large part converted into the white tenant and sharecropper, the head and front of 
the po?r white class from that day to this: a mighty and always multiplying horde 
of the landless, who, in order to eat, must turn to laboring for their more for- 
tunate neighbors on whatever teims the latter offered." 

Under the pressure of a new group of local banker -merchants and, primarily, 
of the Northern dealers, the cotton growers, in order to reap profits out of a 
basically unprofitable enterprise, ruthlessly exploited the poor white class, and 
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as a weapon in this exploitation, encouraoed hatred of the Negro. The lower the 
white tenant farmer sank into the economic "bondage that had "been the lot of the 
slave, the stronger grew his hostility toward the Negro, over whom he sought to 
assert his masters'- through violence and adlierence to the doctrine of white suprem- 
acy. The poor white, who previously had his own plot of land, however unproduc- 
tive, now found himself in competition with the Negro on a level which for all in- 
tents and purposes was comparable to slavery. And as long as the expropriated 
whites focused their hostility on the Negro, and not on their exploiters among the 
banker-merchant interests, backed by Northern capital, those interests were safe. 
There is no question but that the poor white's absorption in Negrophobia constitu- 
ted the primary psychological deterrent to his perceiving clearly his own social 
and economic plight. 

In 1891, however, a movement did grow up that challenged the racial soli- 
darity of the poor whites. The Populists attracted masses of poor farmers and 
workers under a banner of class action. Addressing himself directly to the problem 
of color prejudice, Georgia Populist leader Tom Watson told the two races: "You 
are made to hate each other because upon that hatred is rested the keystone of the 
arch of financial despotism which enslaves you both. You are deceived and blinded 
that you may not see how this race antagonism perpetuates a monetary system which 
beggars you both." Though relatively short-lived, Populism played a dramatic role 
in race relations. It made remarkable inroads in the poor white's Negrophobia and 
demonstrated the revolutionary possibilities of Negro-poor white unity against the 
big planters and capitalists. Equally important. Populism recruited and trained 
Negro political leaders, and elected them, to offices on a par with whites. 

But the Populists also succumbed and eventually abandoned the Negro. They 
were crushed by the conservatives, who used their domination of the Black Belt to 
pile up votes against the Populists and for white supremacy. Negroes in the Black 
Belt were intimidated by the conservatives to oppose the rising tide of Populism 
and if intimidation didn't work, thousands of ballots were forged. The result of 
this was a growing disillusionment with the Negro among Watson and the Populists. 
They had always had a hard enough time as it was selling their radical approach to 
race relations; now Negro opposition (though manipulated) to their program convin- 
ced many that the Negro was indeed the enemy of the poor white. By the end of the 
90 's the movement had reversed its attitude toward the Negro, and thus ended an 
extraordinary chapter in interracial class action in the South. 

Three restraining political currents had to disengage or be driven from de- 
fense of the Negro before racism could triumph in the South. The first. Northern 
liberalism (Radical Eepubllcanism) withdrew in 1877. The second. Populism, aban- 
doned the Negro in the late l890's. Conservatism was the third. It did not so 
much disengage as it did deteriorate into something quite different from its tradi- 
tional form. Morally underrained by its manipulation of the Negro, and economically 
threatened by the increasingly resentful depression-weary poor whites. Conservatism 
became less capable of acting as a bulwark against racism. (Previously, we recall, 
the Conservatives had eschewed racial violence and had tended to emphasize class 
distinctions over race distinctions.) 

The course taken by any of these major currents was intimately related to the 
course of the others. When the North withdrew its troops, it left the South in the 
hands, not of the racists (the old Democrats), but of the conservatives (the old 
Whigs). The Compromise of I877 was a deal made between Northern and Southern 



industrialists, that is, 'between the Eepublicans and the Old Whig conservatives, 
who identified with each other's interests, whose common aims transcended section- 
al differences, and who would tend to react similarly to a given situation. Thus 
the disengagement of the Repuhlicans, while it did not deliver the Wegro directly 
into the hands of the racists, nonetheless foreshadowed the later disengagement 
(or deterioration) of the conservatives. When the Repuhlicans let the "bottom out 
from under the Negro, he fell into the net of the conservatives. When that net 
collapsed, he had nowhere to fall "but down to the rock-bottom of racism. 

How could the Worth, which presumably had liherated the Wegro from slavery, 
permit him to he disfranchised, segregated and terrorized? 

Beneath the genuinely moral outcry against slavery on the part of the aboli- 
tionists and many men of good will, the essential interests of the rapidly indus- 
rializing Worthern capitalism was the destruction of the semi-feudal plantation 
system, which xjas incompatible with the overall technological growth of the nation 
into a world power. Because slavery was at the base of this plantation system, it 
was outlawed in the course of the Civil War as a means of bringing the South to its 
knees economically. 

However, once the Civil War ended, and the Reconstruction had in effect 
secured hegemony for the Worthern capitalists over the Southern economy, the old 
motives— having been satisf ied--gave way to new ones, which revealed the extent to 
which the industrialists really had the interest of the Wegro at heart. For, in 
the last decades of the 19th century, textile factories began to spring up in mills, 
which also provided a new source of employment for the poor whites, exploitation was 
even more ruthless than on the cotton farms, and the trend toward racial segregation 
became even more acute. 

The cheap labor market--the South 's main attraction for Worthern capital-- 
depended in large measure upon segregation and discrimination, as it does to this 
day. The Wegro, without a vote and without a union card, has little to say about 
his wages and is up against a take-it-or-leave-it proposition. In addition, the 
presence of a politically disfranchised and economically uprooted Wegro population 
represented a threat to the poor whites because if the latter sotight to improve 
their economic status, their bosses could always threaten to turn them out and give 
their jobs to Wegroes who, in desperation, would work for less. 

Thus, the Worthern capitalist, having first required the liberation of the 
Wegro as a means of decimating the semi-feudal plantation economy, now watched con- 
tentedly the political disfranchisement and economic depression of the Wegro in 
the interest of a new exploitation, the profits from which would now accrue to the 
Worthern industrial ruling class, rather than to its Southern Bourbon counterpart. 

To sum up, then: the gigantic and pervasive structure of racial segregation 
and discrimination, of race hate and violence, of elaborate theories of white 
supremacy, grew up, in the main , after the Civil War, after the defeat of the South, 
after Worthern capital had established national hegemony and domination of the 
Southern economy. 



The Econipmlcs of Jim Crov 

This discussion of the historic roots of Jim Crow in the United States would 
be of little value if it did not give us insight into the nature of the problems 
confronting the Negro today in his struggle for equality- -and this, after all, is 
our major concern. 

The economic base of Jim Crow- -the need for cheap labor- -far from having dis- 
appeared in the 20th century, remains today. Despite the advances made by the Negro, 
he and other minority groups still provide exploited sources of profit for Big 
Business, and not only in the South. Although, largely through the labor movement, 
the Negro and Puerto Rican have experienced some economic and social elevation in tte 
North, these groups still provide the raw human material for countless sweatshops 
and factories at incredibly low wages. And the dirty jobs--Janitorlal workers, por- 
ters, domestics, etc. --are filled almost exclusively by Negroes and Puerto Ricans, 
who are shut out from better employment. In New York, Chicago, Detroit--all the 
major industrial centers--there is affixed to the personality of the Negro the image 
of the menial, unskilled worker, an im&ge which degrades him in his own eyes and 
which acts to reinforce the belief among whites that the Negro is suited only for 
these jobs. 

That exploitation of the Negro and other minority groups is a continuing 
factor in the United States is documiented by Herbert Hill, NAACP labor secretary, 
who pointed out in an address before the 10th Constitutional Convention of the United 
Furniture Workers of America, the following facts: 

"In 195^ the average wage or salary income of a Negro worker had risen to 
$1,589, while the average white worker earned $3,1T^ • • • 

"In 195iJ-, ll.&jo of all white families in the U.S. were living on an annual 
income of $2,000 or less, but of non-white families, k^.jjo were living on an annual 
income below $2,000." 

Not only do Negroes as a whole receive much lower wages than whites, they 
are also the first to suffer in times of economic crisis: 

"During the week of March 9, 1958, l^M of the total non-white civilian 
labor force in the U.S. was unemployed. The comparable rate for white workers was 
6.9^0. Although only one out of every ten persons in the UiS. labor force is non- 
white, more than one out of every 5 persons currently employed is non-white. 

"Almost without exception during the entire period since the 1953-^ reces- 
sion, the unemployment gap between whites and non-whites has been greater than 
prior to I95U. During the past 3 years, the non-white unemployment rate has been 
almost consistently double the white unemployment rate . . . All available data 
clearly indicates that the rate of unemployment among non-whites as compared to that 
of whites has been steadily increasing since 1951 • • • 

Mr. Hill concludes, "It is therefore evident that despite great changes in 
the employment and occupational characteristics of the Negro workers in the last 
decade, the economic level of Negroes remains substantially below that of the 
white population." 
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What does "substantially" mean? It means that the wages of the Negro are 
half those of the white, his rate of unemployment double I 

What does Big Business in America get out of this? According to the National 
Labor Service, "minorities . . . would have earned $72 billion given equal oppor- 
tunity and easing power. Actually, they earned only $i^2 billion (per year) 
T^fs $30 billion a year in business profits I Is it any wonder that representatives 
of Big Business in the Eepublican Party line up with the Dixiecrats to defeat mean- 
Jngfi! Civil Eights legislation in Congress? And is it any wonder that these same 
forces combine to push for anti-labor legislation? (it is no accident that the 
Landrum-Griffin bill derives its name from a Eepublican advocate of unfettered free 
enterprise" and a Southern Democrat respectively). For a strong labor movement 
threatens to organize Negro workers in the South (and in this the Just outlawed 
"secondary boycott" is a valuable weapon), and no union would permit its members to 
work for $1,589 a year. 

Jim Crow and Southern Politics 

It should not be thought from the above discussion that conditions of the 
Negro are the same all over the country, or that racism has the same function for 
the Southern rulers that it has for Big Business. Although in the South as well 
as in the North, employer interests stand to gain from the suppression of the Negro, 
segregation in the South has an additional dimension: It is the basis of political 
rule. The Democratic Party in New York, as corrupt and despicable as it is, does 
HSTrule on the basis of segregation. In the South, it does. That is to say the 
political machine that has ruled the South for many decades could not continue to 
w?n elections if it pemitted Negroes to vote I The Senators and governors elected 
to office in the South today are elected by tiny minorities. In 195^, it required 
only 100,81^8 votes for Eastland to return to the Senate. Since the population of 
Mississippi in that year was 2,100,000, Eastland's position is based on the votes 
of less than % of the people of his own state. It is on such a thm base that_ 
Southern rule i s perched. Up to this day, Southern Senators and governors receive 
s^Ser votes than the number of Negroes alone barred from the polls-to say nothing 
of poor whites (and in many Southern states there are even more poor whites disfran- 
chised. ) Not only is the South a one-party region, but that one party is ^ minority 
party ;hose candidates would be roundly defeated at the polls tomorrow if all citi- 
zens, regardless of color, were allowed to vote. 

The rule of the Democratic Party in the South has meant not only the sup- 
pression of the Negro, but the suppression of the poor white, the sharecropper, the 
mlg^arfarm worked as well. For, as we have indicated, the Southen: Senators and 
congressmen join with the conservative Eepublicans in Congress to restrict the labor 
movement, which is the only hope of these classes for social, economic and political 
^dZcement. Senator Eastland, who just happens to own i.,000 --^^l^'ffj^f^^^ 
farmland which just happens to be worked by sharecroppers, would not be very happy 
to^e a'u^ion on his grounds. And Eastland is not the exception. ^^r^-^J-^jJ.^^^^^ 
economy in the South are in the grip of white supremacists and segregationists, they 
man the police forces; they don judicial robes and run the courts; they own the tex- 
tile mills the tobacco factories, the cotton and soybean and sugar plantations and 
processiig'plants. Their political and economic power hinges on the degradation of 
the Negro. 
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Despite the fact that Southern politicians are elected hy piddling minorities 
in their own states, the influence and power they wield on the national political 
scene is prodigious. Thirteen Southern states elect 26 Senators and 120 Represen- 
tatives. This meant, in 195^^ for example, that they had, of the Democratic Con- 
gressional caucus, 26 out of k9 Senators and 120 out of 232 Representatives -a 
majority of the Party apparatus in both Houses. Thus, in order for the Dlxiecrats 
to become a minority, the Party would have to gain a considerable victory over the 
Republicans. And if they won such a victory? The racists would become a numerical 
minority but their grip on the machinery of Congress would still be unloosened; for 
we would again witness the grotesque elevation of Eastland to the chairmanship of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. Because Eastland and Company are returned to Con- 
gress again and again (by the privileged franchised few in their constituencies) they 
have accumulated more seniority than any other group on Capitol Hill, and by the 
rules of Congress, committee chairmanships are awarded to the senior members of the 
maiority party. It's as simple as that. So simple that the election to Congress 
of any Democrat, however liberal, from whatever part of the country, is iti effect a 
votifor Eastland as chairman of the all- important Senate Judiciary Committee-the 
Committee through which all Civil Rights legislation is filtered. 

If these then are briefly the roots of discrimination and segregation; if 
these are the functions they serve in our society and the obstacles they present, 
how has the Negro moved against them? 

The Negro's Fight for Freedom 

The struggle of the Negro for equality represents one of the most heroic _ 
aspects of American history. Heroic not only because it was fought frequently m 
the face of lynch mobs and at the risk of life and limb, but also because it was 
all too often fought without major white allies. Throughout most of the last and 
present century, with the exception of significant sections of the growing labor 
movement and not -always -steadfast -liberals, the Northern white community, having 
supported the liberation of the Negro to the point of toppling the impedimentary 
plantation system, was content to abandon the Negro to the new wage-slavery. 

As mentioned previously, the Negro under slavery was not so submissive and 
content a creature as many have made him out to be. The slave revolts of the Ibth 
and 19th centuries, as yet a largely unexplored historical phenomenon, are touch- 
stones of the cruelty of the plantation system and a starting point for any exam- 
ination of the Negro protest movement. Best known of the uprisings was the Gabriel 
plot of 1800, which involved up to 50,000 Negroes and nearly managed to take 
Richmond; the Denmark Vessey conspiracy of 1822, which planned to take Charleston, 
seize the ships and return to Africa; and the Nat Turner uprising m 1831, also 
near Richmond. There were also others. The defeated leaders were often hanged, 
burned alive, their heads displayed on poles, etc. This was the fate of a group 
of Negroes who marched on New Orleans in l8ll and were defeated after pitched bat- 
tle with regular troops. 



In tracing the origins of organized, national Negro protest, we have refer- 
ence to two conflicting tendencies among Negro leaders, coming to a head at the 
beginning of this century. For a small number of freed Negroes (the so-called 
"Talented Tenth" ) higher educational opportunities had been made available at the 
newly opened Negro colleges (Fisk, Atlanta, Howard, Hampton, etc.) and out of this 
number grew the beginnings of a Negro intelligentsia. From this mtellegentsia 
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would spring the leadership of the civil rights movement. One of the products, 
probahly the most outstanding, of the new Negro university was ¥. E. B. DuBois. 

The Negro movement at this time was dominated hy the conciliatory policies 
of Booker T. Washington. Washington and his followers advocated a program of 
industrial training and economic self -elevation as the road to Negro advancement 
Setting up technical training schools, advising thrift and attention to mechanical 
abilities , the Washington group assiduously avoided any actions that might antago- 
nize white people, and de-emphasized the importance of higher education as well as 
social and political equality. "The wisest of my race," wrote Washington under- 
stand that agitation of questions of social equality is of the extremest folly. 
The wisest of his race was soon to repudiate Washington's timid approach. 

The growing antipathy among Negro intellectuals to Washington's conciliatory 
policies found for its spokesman W.E.B. DuBois. The latter 's platform included a 
"stoppage to the campaign of Negro depreciation" and a militant program for the 
achievement of political, social and economic equality. 

In 1901^ a conference between the two forces took place at Carnegie Hall in 
New Yo rk City. DuBois demanded that "the general watchword must be, not to put 
forth dependence on the help of the whites, but to organize for self help, encour- 
aging 'manliness without defiance, conciliation without servility . Out of this 
conference came the Committee of Twelve for the Advancement of the Interests of the 
Negro Race. 

In 1905 DuBois quit the Committee of Twelve when it became obvious that it 
was the tool of Washington, and he organized the Niagara Movement (named after its 
meeting place in Niagara Falls, New York). The movement had as its mam objectives 
active opposition to the reactionary policies of Washington and the generation of a 
more militant policy of struggle against Jim Crow. It consisted of an all-Negro 
intelligentsia of doctors, lawyers, teachers, social workers and preachers - 5^ men 
representing 18 states. 

In 1909 the NMCP was formed out of a union between DuBois' Niagara Movement 
and white Northern liberals and socialists of the abolitionist tradition. As a 
result of a series of race riots that had occurred in this period - ^he most brutal 
having taken place in Lincoln's hometown of Springfield, Illinois - white liberals 
were aroused and the Abolitionist spirit enjoyed something of a moderate revival. 
Leading whites in the formation of the NAACP included William English Walling, Mary 
Ovinrton Dr. Henry Moskowitz , Oswald Garrison Villard, Jane Adams, William Lloyd _ 
Garrison J.G. Phelps Stokes and John Haynes Holmes. (Socialists can take pride m 
recalling that most of these white founders of the NAACP - as well as DuBois for a 
time - were members of the Socialist Party. DuBois, unfortunately, abandoned the 
Socialist Party and became a Communist. The loss of this brilliant mind to the most 
vulgar Stalinist apologetics - and hence isolation - was a tragedy for the Negro _ 
neople ) The officers of the new organization were white with the exception of DuBoos. 
The program was almost identical to that of the Niagara Movement. By 1914 there were 
thirteen Negro members on the Board of Directors; to this day the Association is in- 
terracial at the top and overwhelmingly Negro at its base. 

Today the NAACP has some 320,000 members and stands at the head of the civil 
rights movement in the United States. Although its leadership remains almost entire- 
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ly middle-clasB, it. l.ase has ^een broadened iu ^---^f ^^%f ,^f 3^°^f "^11 half 
Association's membership is working class in its majority. In the South, where hail 
ofits chapters are located, it has played a courageous role against dangerous odds. 
Its 1 adeJs ha^e hLn threatened, blacklisted, beaten and -f-^^tan^inLSraLve 
iarts of the South, the Constitution and Bill of Eights would be totally inoperative 
forlheKegro people without the NMCP. It is the only continuing organizational 
form of influence that has grown out of the fight for civil rights. 

The WAACP is thus the central organization of American Negroes and the civil 
rirhts st^e^e! It has stoodlTthe forefront time and again in the progress made 
ll'^^llrToTnlllroes toward equality. To all Negroes, ^f^l^lll^^ZZll ^'^ 
Negro too, it stands first and foremost - a position it it highly deserves. 

Yet of course as socialists, as supporters of militant civil ^^ff ^^f ^°^^ 
we see inadeauacies and weaknesses in its present approach which we Jjf ^^^^^J^f ^^ 
be faced by its membership and leadership. There are some radicals ^^^/^^^^J^^^^ 
who Save for one reason or another abandoned the NAACP in discouragement or disillu- 
wno nave lox sectarian ultra-radical reasons never approached it. ¥e can 

the Negro community to it. 

in todays climate especially, a weakening of the ■'"CP„ould be a critical 
LtorAor t. se^eekln. ---- VS:t'S:f ^ivernni^Sill S^t^ S^f Is 

SirSck fo's wiSlack that'mass public voice. The NMCP thus remains essential 
as a unifying force, 

we urge those who criticize it for being "slower" than they wish or more 
bureaucratic than they consider desireable to participate more fully in the NAACP. 
OnSthrouS greater '- not less - support can the NMCP respond to the challenge 
before it. 

A^ the NMCP has developed, it has tended to devote the greater part of its 
energies to :or^ng tSough the courts. In part, this emphasis can ^e^derstood .n 
Smf of the handicap under which the organized civil rights movement has had to 
fiSt for for most of its life: the principle of racial equality had had no legal 
Sression No protection was afforded the Negro under the courts. The --tuation 
todaJSas hangeS, and there must be a corresponding change in the strategy of the 



NMCP. 



Important as court action is in the movement for civil rights it is only one 
weapon ^HhS depended upon to the exclusion of other -apo- can become virtually 
meaningless. Militant political activity, above and beyond litigation on the part 
of ?he Negro is essential in determining what decisions the courts vill make with 
rerard to civil rights and whether the decision will be enforced In the absence 
of Sis activity tS Court can always rule adversely (and has a long history of 
doiS so)! ultimate faith cannot be placed in the wisdom of any handful of men. 
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The historic 195^ Supreme Court decision on school desegregation did not 
even pretend to be based solely on technical legal precedents with no relation to 
the sociological and political implications of segregation in the U.S. There is 
no question hut that the Court also took into account the fact that segregation is 
an albatross around the government's neck in the Cold War, discrediting us among 
the uncommitted in Asia and Africa. Undoubtedly too, it took into account the pro- 
test an unfavorable decision would have incited among Negroes at home and the embar- 
rassment this would have caused us abroad in terms of the image of national unity. 
If the American Negro were not growing impatient with the immoral acquiescence of 
the federal government in segregation, if he were still a submissive monentity in 
public life, who could say the Supreme Court would not have had an easier time m 
upholding school segregation? To believe this is to reveal an ignorance of funda- 
mental politics. 

The I95U decision also points up the necessity for mass political mobiliza- 
tion in terms of the enforcement of Court decisions. For, although the organiza- 
tion of the Negro has set the groundwork for the enunciation of the principle of 
school desegregation, it has not been such as to succeed in effecting its enforce- 
ment. On October 12, 1959, the Supreme Court refused to review two decisions 
upholding the constitutionality of the insidious pupil-placement laws and rejecting 
Negro suits to make school boards draft total desegregation plans. Thus, the Court 
has opened the way for the substitution of token integration for real integration. 

At this writing, the I95U decision, however, has been primarily effective 
only in the Border states; Almost 6 years after the decision, Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida and South Carolina have taken virtually no ^ steps 
toward school integration . And, according to the National Labor Service, ' five 
other states— Arkansas, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and Texas- -are either ^^ 
divided in their compliance with the Court's ruling or are delaying desegregation. 
Furthermore, the New York Times recently reported that 9^ of all Negro students m 
the South still attend segregated classes. With the Supreme Court's action last 
October 12th, the South now has a legal device with which to delay integration 
further . 

In the April 3, 1959 issue of Look, Fred Rodell, professor of law at Yale 
University, pointed out that " without a criminal statute , de segregation has no 
teeth . . . Without more and more Supreme Court decisions / which have not been 
forthcoming_7 the South can go on using all manner of devices that^ get around the 
letter of the original ruling until each in its turn is forbidden." 

Obviously, to end segregation under these terms would take decades. There 
are 10,000 school boards in the defiant states. In each county Negroes would 
have to press for admission in the face of local intimidation from their landlord. 
They would have to appeal to the court against school boards, then for contempt 
citations, and then? Years pass . . . 

Here we have a parallel with the development of the labor movement in the 
U.S. The Wagner Act did not organize a single union. It established the right to 
organize, but set no criminal penalties for violating this right. A cumbersome 
machinery was set up. One case against Weirton Steel finally reached a conclusion 
some ten years after it had been begun; by then the union was dead. Nevertheless 
the legal logjam was broken not in the courts, but as unionism won its decisive 
victories in sit do\m strikes and on picket lines I 
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Likevise the Supreme Court decision does not In Itself force the desegrega - 
tion of a single school '. It puts the question In a new legal framework and prepares 
a thousand court cases „ But equality can hecome a reality, the decision can he 
enforced, only if teeth are put into it. And this means ■unremitting pressure from 
helow. 

It is not enough--indeed it is sometimes futlle--to secure victories in the 
courts, unless Congress passes legislation putting teeth into the victories, unless 
Congress makes it a crime to violate one's civil rights . Part III of the Douglas - 
Javits Civil Eights Bill was precisely such a piece of legislation. Thanks to the 
reactionary Eepuhlican-Dixiecrat coalition in Congress, this Bill was shelved and a 
meaningless, watered-down version put in its place. 

I'Jhat was accomplished hy the similarly watered-down Civil Bights Act of 1957? 
This Act set up two principal hodies--the Civil Eights Division of the Department of 
Justice and the Civil Eights Commission, Their achievements to date have heen 
pathetic. The Civil Eights Division has not yet enabled one Megro to vote I This 
is the Judgment not of the WAACP, hut of the Division's sibling, the Civil Eights 
Commission. Of the three voting cases it has brought before the Federal courts two 
have been thro'/m out, the third has not yet been tried. The Division has functioned 
so poorly that the Commission has asked Congress for the right to represent itself 
from now on!, Nor has the Civil Eights Commission been able to do very much, for 
while segregation and disfranchisement deprive the Negroes and other minority groups 
of 30 billion dollars a year in wages, Congress has granted the Commission only 
$750,000 for its work. 

xnuG WQ are courrontad by a cycle of Inaction, whereby the civil rights 
decisions by the Court are gutLtjd by the failure of Congress to set up enforcement 
machinery, and also by the reluctance of the executive branch of government to use 
the enforcement powers it already has (which is not too surprising since the 
President of the United States still refuses to make a statement in favor of the 
school desegregation decision) . 

Eef erring to the President's Committee on Government Contracts, the N.Y. 
Times of November l6th, 1959 reported that " instead of asking contractors for a 
generalized and practically unenforceable commitment not to disc riminate, the com- 
mittee is now seeking a specific promise to hire Negroes for new jobs immediately. 
The same government that filed an injunction automatically sending half a million 
steelworkers back to the plants tolls us it is incapable of enforcing non-diacrimin-- 
atlon In companies getting government contracts--paid for by Negro and white tax- 
payers! Bather than pursue this essential task, which strikes at the heart of the 
problem, the President's Coimnittes has decided instead to persuade a handful of con- 
tractors to hire or upgrade two handsful of Negroes, The Times article goes on to 
state that "It (the Committee) can ask the contracting department of the Government 
to cancel a contract because of discriminatory hiring policies, and it has asked 
occasionally . But no department has yet broken a contract for that reason ." 

To sum up: Experience has sho^m that working through the courts Is an 
important, but very limited aspect of the struggle. The courts can make high- 
sounding statements of principle, but if Congress does not provide law-enforcement 
legislation, such statements are virtually meaningless. Congress and the Executive 
may unleash floods of righteous rhetoric, they may set up innumerable committees 
and subcommittees, but in the testing the rhetoric has been revealed to be 
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transparent hypocrisy and the committees and subcommittees a mere multiplicity of 
letterheads. If this situation is to be reversed, it must be by the relentless 
pressure of an organized, militant movement of the Wesro masses themselves --not 
just their la\7yers and specialists-'fighting on all fronts, for social , political 
and economic equality. 

The Negro and Mass Action 

Developments in this direction have been encouraged by two outstanding Negro 
leaders: A. Philip Randolph, President of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
whose March on Washington Movement (l9iH-2) forced Roosevelt's Executive Order 
8802, setting up the FEPC; and Rev. Martin Luther King, leader of the Montgomery 
Bus Protest and President of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 

Both are supporters of the MAACP, but have urged a program which, while con- 
tinuing litigation, recognized the necessity for mass mobilization to maintain 
pressure on the agencies of government. Under their leadership, thousands and 
tens of thousands of people have organized outside of the big political machines 
in direct action projects on behalf of civil rights. 

In 1956, the Montgomery Bus Protest strangled segregation in the city's 
buses as 50,000 Negroes for months traveled by foot and swiftly-organized car 
pools c The success of this spontaneous and heroic struggle resounded internation- 
ally and projected the symbol of a new spirited independence stirring in the 
Soi\thern Negro. For, in addition to its tactical victory, the Montgomery movement 
offered the Negro citizens the opportunity to participate bodily, directly, in the 
winning of their freedom. The almost total absence from the Montgomery Negro pop- 
ulation of criminal offense during the protest indicates the importance of deep 
involvement in social struggle as a constructive release from the frustrations 
and humiliations of segregation and discrimination. 

(Unfortunately, owing both to its structure and political orientation, the 
NAACP has not provided such involvement on a mass scale. The NAACP, as mentioned 
above, has placed almost exclusive emphasis on working through the courts. 
Obviously, the intricacies of litigation do not offer possibilities of wide par- 
ticipation„ A further example is the National Board's suspension of Robert 
Williams, president of the Union County, N. C. branch when he called upon Negroes 
to "meet violence with violence." More important than the bureaucratic procedure 
of the Board is the fact that the Williams statement grew out of a widespread 
frustration in the Negro community. This frustration the NAACP has failed to 
channel through the organization and direction of mass action along the lines of 
the Montgomery Project,) 

Organized on the heels of the Montgomery victory, the Pra/er Pilgrimage 
brought some 17,000 Negroes and whites to Washington in celebration of the third 
anniversary of the 195^ Supreme Court school desegregation decision. The moving 
spirits behind the event, financially backed by the NAACP, were A. Philip 
Randolph and Martin King. 
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The 1958 Youth March for Integrated Schools , also led by the Eandolph-King 
forces not only dropped the religious format^ but addressed Itself to youth , 
organizing an interracial march of 10,000 young people to the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington. This time, however, while Roy Wilkins permitted the use of his name, 
the position of the HAACP was one of cool non- involvement . The Association's 
leadership was prepared to support a prayerful congregation of adults in V/ashington, 
hut it was unwilling to encourage youth in a "demonstration of solidarity with their 
embattled fellow students of the South." 

However, the extraordinary success of the first March and the pressures it 
had built up in a wide variety of groups forced the HMCP's leadership to urge full 
chapter participation in the second March„ On April I8, 1959, 30,000 young people 
converged on Washington, bearing i+00,000 signatures to petitions demanding federal 
action to ensxire speedy school integration. The significance of the second March 
lay to a large extent in the fact that, triple the size of its predecessor, it suc- 
ceeded in prying a reception fi'om the White House, which had ignored the October 
March . 

^■mile, as socialists, we do not expect much in the way of civil rights to 
come through benign concessions from the White House, and do not place much hope 
in the President's promises, the fact remains that in the context of forcing recog- 
nition from the government and wresting propaganda concessions- -which is all such 
demonstrations as presently conceived can expect- -the White House reception demon- 
strated the bargaining power inherent in numbers. 

That the Marches did not project the militancy socialists believe was demanded 
by the occasions, and did not make the political impact on Washington politicians 
that many of its more naive supporters had hoped for, indicates not the inherent 
implausibility of mass activity, but the weakness of its present stage of organi- 
zation. 

At the end of the projects, the local Youth March Committees that had sprung 
into action in scores of communities and schools petered out, lacking the nourish- 
ment of continued activity. Large demonstrations serve to arouse mass support, to 
give notice of strength, to culminate campaigns; but demonstrations cannot take the 
place of constant, organized grass roots activity, which involves the great mass of 
the Negro people on a day-to-day basis, which becomes part of them, their own move- 
ment. This is the lesson and meaning of the Montgomery Bus Protest. And this is 
the experience, too, of the American labor movement. The parallel is not Bupe]?- 
ficial. It is profound in its implications. For both movements, there were very 
few friends indeed on the court benches, in the government, in the ruling circles; 
and for both movements victory came through social dislocation, a withdrawal of 
support from those agencies that deprived them of their Just rights. In Montgomery, 
the Negro population stayed off the buses until the bus companies realized that the 
cost of protested segregation was greater than the cost of integration. With the 
businessman's sense of profit, the buses abandoned the color barrier. In like 
manner does the laborer withdraw himself from the production lines by conducting 
sit-down strikes, picket lines and boycotts „ For both, the principle of victory 
has been this: shift the cost of inequality and injustice from the backs of the 
exploited and oppressed to the backs of the exploiters and oppressors I 
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\men we speak of the "Negro" and the "laborer", of course, we are not 
speaking of two separate entities, but of one. The overwhelming mass of Negroes 
are laborers, working with their hands for other men. In withdrawing their bodies 
from buses, their hands from the machine, they are using the only weapons they 
have. They cannot manipulate others through their wealth or control of newspapers, 
radio and television. And just as the labor movement first developed this weapon, 
so we now find the Negro giving it new forms of expression. 

The Negro and Labor 

At this point, we should go somewhat more deeply into the relationship 
between the Negroes fight for freedom and the labor movement. Indeed, an under- 
standing of the gains already made by the Negro is really impossible without an 
understanding of this relationship. Furthermore, as this pamphlet hopes to demon- 
strate, a close alliance of these movements holds a fundmmental key to the next 
stage of the advancement of racial equality in the United States. 

Thou^ the leadership in the fight for democracy in the South has, for the 
time, passed out of the hands of the labor movement, it was in fact the rise of 
mass 'unionism that paved the way for the big advance of the Negro struggle. The 
entry of the United States into the Second World War and the consequent spurt m 
war production absorbed the surplus labor born of the depression and created a new 
need for manpower. This need, which was sharpened by the low ebb of immigration 
(which had come under the severe regulations of the quota system) provided a great 
opening for the Negro in the industrial complex. It meant, moreover, the Influx of 
the Negro on a large scale, into the labor movement, specifically the CIO, which 
had organized the bulk of industrial production. The result was an economic ele- 
vation of the Negro, as he began to share in the Job security and higher living 
standards won by the trade union movement.* The elevation of the Negro in this 
period was not confined to the economic sphere, but was cultural and political as 
well. For the more the Negro becomes integrated into the labor movement, the more 
he resists and struggles against segregation outside. 

This increased economic status of the Negro, combined with the need for an 
anti-Fascist face (this means a subdual of domestic racism) was reflected in 
various Supreme Court decisions on voting, travel, education, etc. which tended to 
bring about a certain elevation of the cultural level of the Negro. 

It was, we recall, also in this period that the leading Negro trade unionist, 
A. Philip Randolph, led the March on Washington Movement, forcing Roosevelt to issue 
the FEPC order. At the close of the war however--with a mitigation of the need for 
a democratic public face— Congress refused to appropriate funds to keep the Federal 
FEPC in operation. As the National Labor Service Fact Sheet on Equality of Oppor- 
tunity points out, "Minority workers in those states and cities without local FEP 



* Although it was the war that was responsible for the creation of the labor market, 
it was the pressing labor movement— to which the war production machine had to make 
some concessions for the preservation of national unity— that estalalished the wage- 
levels from which the Negro benefited. If the employers had felt they could get 
away with it, there's no question that they would have maintained the same program 
of economic discrimination against Negroes that had been constructed in other 
sectors of the economy. 
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laws lost the gains that were made durlnc World War II, and discriminatory prac- 
tices were revived in many parts of the country . . . Although Federal FEP l)ills 
have heen introduced repeatedly in both houses of Congress for the past 13 years, 
an Informal coalition of Southern Democrats (the samel) and conservative Republi- 
cans continues to block passage. Meanwhile, Negroes and other non-white minorities 
continue to be paid far less than white workers, and their lower wages drag down 
the living standard for all." 

Unfortunately, after the burst of miliLtant activity in the late thirties and 
early forties--activity which saw Negroes pouring into the unions, making a deep 
dent in the prejudices of millions, as Negroes and whites joined in united class 
action, with the CIO demanding equal rights for Negroes and condemning the poll 
tax— after this burst the labor movement bogged dovra. The don't-rock-the-boat 
philosophy prevalent during the war (and, interestingly, encouraged by the Com- 
munist Party) helped to conservatize the labor movement and to bring it into closer 
cooperation with the government. This and the tougher competition now coming from 
the AFL, as millions came off the farms into the factories for the first time, ten- 
ded to distract unionism from its important tasks with regard to the Negro. 

Today, the united ML-CIO appears preoccupied with its ovm internal prob- 
lems. Pointing to racketeering in some unions, the enemies of labor have succeeded 
in discrediting the entire movement in the eyes of many. Thus, on the defensive 
now, labor seems to have forgotten the pledge it made upon unity to undertake a 
widescale organization of the South. At this writing, "Operation Dixie" has been 
discontinued with no appreciable success recorded. 

Another example of the job labor has left undone came out of the 1959 AFL- 
CIO national convention. When A. Philip Randolph presented a resolution calling 
for the expulsion of two railway unions unless they removed "white only" clauses 
from their constitutions by a specified date. President George Meany burst out: 
"Who the hell appointed you guardian of all the Negroes in America?" This shameful 
and scurrilous attack by the man who claims to speak for American labor upon the 
man who does not claim, but indeed does speak for more Negroes than probably anyone 
else, is, unfortunately, a barometer of the unclarity that still exists in some parts 
of the labor movement on the race question. And though we are anxious to emphasize 
that the same attitudes do not prevail in the more progressive wing of the labor 
movement, we also recognize the appalling fact that none of the leaders of this 
wing, including Walter Eeuther, were heard in defense of Randolph. 

Because of incidents like the above, some Negroes have come to feel that the 
alliance between the Negro and labor movement, previously so effective, is finished; 
that labor has no fundamental concern for the Negro, and that, indeed, it repre- 
sents simply another barrier to his advance toward equality. 

This point of view is tragically mistaken. The labor movement must ally 
itself with the Negro, not out of any inherent morality or tolerance, but because 
of its very social nature. The non-unionized Negro is a potential scab, an agent 
of wage depression. Moreover, the cheap labor which he and other minority groups 
are forced to provide tends to drag down the wages of other workers. Therefore, out 
of labor's own interest it must open its ranks to Negroes, indeed, strive for their 
inclusion and become their primary allies in the civil rights movement. 
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This means union integration. Today's Negro cannot be organized extensively 
on a segregated, discriminatory basis. It is true, of course, that there are segre- 
gated and discriminatory unions, as the report of Herh Hill charged. It is also 
true, as ve discussed earlier, that segregation is still very much a factor in the_ 
Southern working class psychology. Nevertheless, the labor movement may still claim 
a considerably better record on this score than any other organized force in society. 
Segregation as an institution within labor must of necessity be a transient 
phenomenon . 

On virtually every issue, the civil rights and labor movements find themselves 
on the same end of the firing line and both are continually betrayed by the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties. Out of the same liberal Congress that labor and 
many Northern Negroes were in large measure responsible for putting on Capitol Hill 
have come: l) anti-labor legislation and 2) no civil rights legislation of sub- 
stance . 

Like Negroes, labor organizers are also intimidated in the South. Unionists 
are beaten by thugs or jailed by the police in the South as a matter of routine. _ 
Ske the Negro's struggle in Dixie, the labor movement's fight is marked by heroism 
and frustration. 

In 1953 Louisiana sugar cane plantation workers struck during the harvest 
season. In October, after they had been on strike for 60 days, a state court 
issued a sweeping injunction at the behest of plantation owners that mde just about 
all strike activity illegal. Two years later, the union's appeal reached the U.S. 
Supreme Court and . . . the state court was reversed, the injunction set aside. 
Regretably, in that two years, the strike had been broken and the local ^^-on j^f 
out The legal victory was of some interest but hardly overimportant to the planta- 
tion workers who were driven out of the area or to those who remain at a wage of 
l+l| cents an hour, the legal minimum set by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

For Independent Political Action 

Just as formerly labor paved the way for a big advance for the Negro, today 
it is the Negro who paves the way for labor. 

If some of the stuff of social idealism seems to have passed out of the labor 
movement, it is the essence of the Negro movement. The Negro and his children have 
marched to Washington in the tens of thousands. They have °^^^^i^^\*° ^^^^^.^^P^^!f ^ 
have circulated mass petition campaigns and have ^^IJ^xgantic protest rallies etc. 
Not only have these activities had a mass base, but they are also politically mde - 
pendeSt! They are organized outside of the political machines of both parties there- 
|fii;iining the unfuitability of both parties as organs representative of the 
Negro people. 

The Washington demonstrations were not non-political . They were non-partisan; 
non-partisan, in part, to avoid engagement in petty P°li^-^'^-°;-^^5;5j^J^^^^°^:3 
importantly, because association with either the Democratic or Republican Parties 
sows the illusion that one of these parties is really capable of taking -P f ^ P°l- 
tical cudgel for the Negro people. As these parties are now structured, who could 
take responsibility for such an association? 
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Unfortunately, there is an unhappy answer to tM.s rhetorical question: The 
lahor movement. It still l)elieves it can effectively pursue its interests within 
the framework of the Democratic Party, despite the constant flow of hetrayals. The 
passage of the outrageous Landrum-Griffin hill hy a Congress controlled "by the Demo- 
cratic Party has opened the eyes of many trade unionists to the futility of placing 
its political life in the hands of that Party. Some have abandoned this illusion^^ 
only to acquire another: that the correct course consists in supporting "liberal" 
Republicans as well as "liberal" Democrats, disregarding political affiliation. 

Sections of the Negro leadership are also tied to the Democratic Party, 
especially in the NA/iCP, locals of which have attached themselves to the Party 
machines,' which are ant i- democratic in structure and corrupt in content. Among 
Negro leaders also, the abandonment of the one illusion has been followed by the 
acquisition of a new one with regard to the Eepublican "liberals." 

Support of liberal Republicans is, to an extent, a progressive step in that 
it weakens all-out commitment to the Democratic Party, But this policy too, pre- 
sents serious problems in view of the control exercised over the Republican Party 
by the Big Business cliques with stakes in the maintenance of the cheap labor market. 

Moreover, all that such a policy can accomplish is a slight increment in the 
weight of liberal elements in Congress j elements still responsible, to one degree or 
another, to their respective national apparatuses, apparatuses still dominated by 
anti-democratic forces. The labor and Negro movements cannot be represented by 
such an amorphous body of liberals insufficiently committed to their ideals to 
organize under their banner and bound to their reactionary colleagues by that intri- 
cate network of obligations and log-rolling along which compromise and sellout roll. 
These movements must be represented by an organized, political party committed to 
them and responsible only to them. 

For a Labor Party in the United Stat es 

It is not enough for the laborer, Negro and white, simply to withdraw sup- 
port from the two major political parties . Political abstentionism has no place 
in 20th century American life. There are too many political forces in opposition. 

If the Negro needs an organized, cohesive national instrument to serve as the 
vehicle for the realization of his aspirations, what character should this instru- 
ment have? 

Preparatory to answering this question, let us recapitulate a number of points 
made earlier in the discussion: 

We have seen that racial prejudice is nourished by segregation and that seg- 
regation is neither in the natural order of things nor divinely designed, but that 
it grew out of a series of developments in American society in the 19th and 20th 
centuries . 
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¥e have also seen that racial prejudice and segregation are not merely proh- 
lems of intellect and education, hut have functions in j'Vmerican society, functions 
serving the interests of minority riaing groups. In the South, segregation and dis- 
franchisement are the "bases of political rule; and for Big Business, the economic 
and political suppression of the Negro serves to maintain a cheap lahor market from 
which huge profits are derived. From this it is not to he inferred that everyone 
having racial prejudice is either a Southern politician or corporation head. Such 
attitudes take on an independence and tradition of their own and must he comhatted 
as such; at the same time the sources of Jim Crow must he attacked if the disease 
springing from them is to he destroyed. 

Therefore, it is clear that the fight for civil rights cannot he limited to 
one or two spheres. A fight for the end of segregation in schools necessarily 
hecomes involved with the fight for democracy (defense of the WMCP), and thus 
with the nature of political rule in the South- -and this means with the whole 
Southern system. A further example: what happens in Southern cities when a Negro 
child who has experienced integrated education graduates? A return to the ghetto 
after a youthful fling with equality? It is ohvious that such a situation could 
have profound effects on the child subjected to it. Eeal educational integration 
can hecome meaningful only with Integraticn In all other areas of life, particularly 
housing and employment. In other words, the fight of the Negro cannot: 

1) he confined to working through the courts, hut must put pressure on 
all agencies of government; 

2) he restricted to the achievement of equality only in education, or 

only in this or that area of life. His demand must he for full economic , political 
and social equality* 

Finally, we have noted that despite all of its faults and short-sightedness, 
the labor movement has heen the major white ally of the Negro in his struggle, and 
has, because of its very social nature, goals and interests parallel to those of 
the Negro. Indeed, though the wedge of racial prejudice may unfortunately come 
between the Negro and white laborer their common welfare transcends the color line, 
which has been dimming with the growth of unionism. In addition, because their 
interests are parallel, the Negro and labor movements have both been attacked and 
frustrated by the same enemy: the coalition of conservative Republicans and Southern 
Democrats . 

Getting back to the question we asked before this summary . . . 

18 million people now belong to the union movement. There are, in addition, 
18 million Negroes in the United States. Add to this the millions of farmers whose 
homes and land are held in mortgage by the big banks; the hundreds of thousands of 
exploited migrant farm workers; and the many millions more who are not yet part of 
the labor movement, but whose interests are at one with it. Here we have the mak- 
ings of a labor party in the United States. 

Will this be a "clasd' party, advancing the interests of a certain section of 
the American people? It will be this, hut the class embraced by this party will be 
the natural majority of the American people; indeed, this party will be the next 
great democratic party in the United States. 
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Are we proposing a "third party," a splinter group, which history tells us 
has not amounted to much in the last hundred years in American politics? Would this 
he a step toward the kind of thing we can see in some European countries, where 
dozens of small parties create instability and crisis? 

We do not propose a third party, hut a real second party. We see no funda- 
mental differences "between the Democratic and Eepuhlican Parties. Each^has its 
literal wing, each has its conservative wing. To the voter the lahels Democrat 
and "Repuhlican" no longer have meaning. Does the designation Democrat under the 
name of one candidate enahle us to differentiate him politically from another desig- 
nated "Eepuhlican?" There Is, in reality, only one political party m the United 
States. There are more than one or two political philosophies in the Democratic- 
Eepuhlican Party, hut they don't have their own organization. They cannot put lorth 
their point of view coherently, so that their election or rejection marks the 
ascendancy or descendancy of this or that pdat of view. That is why politics has 
become a farce in the United States. 

Wel l, if politics Is a farce in this country and both politica l parties are 
the samTTwhere do we go from here? Assuming; if s a go od idea, this labor party 
business seems to move farther away, with every word ab ^^ today's realities. 

Here we should stop for a moment and qualify the previous paragraph. The 
parties are not exactly the same. It is true that in terms of their ability to 
deliver--to follow through on their promises and to represent the popular will-- 
the parties are equally unproductive. But, as earlier discussion showed, there 
is one vital respect in which they differ. One party is a majority party, enjoying 
the support in the main, of precisely those forces mentioned above— the labor move- 
ment, Negroes (where they can vote), small farmers, etc. This of course ls_the 
Democratic Party. The Republican Party remains a minority party— despite Eisenhower s 
personal appeal- -and it is generally recognized as the representative of Big _ 
Business. It, too, has its "liberals," but the bulk of organized liberalism is to 
be found within the Democratic Party. There it may be paralyzed, but there it is. 

Because most of the people we envision in a labor party are now supporting 
the Democrats, we have to give special attention to the Democratic Party, and 
especially to the tensions between its liberal and reactionary wings. These ten- 
sions are the dynamic potential for a political realignment. Nobody at this stage 
of the game would want to predict the outcome of the liberal-reactionary struggle. 
Some expect the Dixlecrats to be forced out, leaving the party machinery in the hands 
of the liberals. Others may expect the labor movement to pull out and set up its 
o^m political apparatus, calling upon Negroes and white liberals for support. What- 
ever the process of realignment, one thing is clear: every conceivable pressure 
must be brought to bear to sharpen the Internal conflict. Liberals must be force- 
fully made to understand that no compromises will be endured, that the fight for fun 
civil rights now must be pushed to the heart of the Democratic Party, and that this 
fight may no IS^ger be subordinated to considerations of Party unity. We know from 
experience that the choice must be made between the Negro's rights and Party unity. 
We believe the two are mutually incompatible. The liberal disagrees. But he has 
not made the test--he must be called upon to do so now. 
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The Negro Is a catalyst in American politics precisely "because, directly or 
indirectly, he challenges the liberal. If others have not heen educated to the 
role of the Southern Democracy in hlocking federal aid to education, expanded old- 
age pensions, increased minimum wage laws, and improved social security benefits-- 
if others do not know what the power of Eastland means in their own lives, the 
Negro needs no educating. He knows Eastland well enough and is not quite sure what 
Humphrey is doing in the same party with him. Is this "because the Negro is a pur- 
ist, or a political moralist? No more so than anyone else. It's just that politi- 
cal'morality is right now an a"bsolute concrete necessity for the Negro. For him, 
political immorality is mea3ura"ble in poverty, humiliation, self -degradation and 
blood: 

Grantinf> the desirability and possibility of a political realignment, what 
could we expect from a labor party ? 

¥e could expect from a labor party much that we cannot realistically hope 
for from either of the present parties. 

A labor party would run candidates committed to the fight of the Negro for 
equality, of the trade union for improved living conditions, of the farmer for 
the fair share of his produce. They would be committed to these forces not because 
of altruistic or idealistic motives simply, but because they depend upon their sup- 
port in the way candidates now depend on the support of the machines. 

A labor party could undertake a mobilization of the Southern Negro in a 
fight for the ballot that would mean nothing less than a political revolution in 
the South. The Democratic Party cannot do this, however noble the intentions of 
some of its more liberal components, since this would mean the destruction of that 
Party's machinery in the South. The Eepublican Party cannot do this because it 
would be a step toward unionization of the Southern Negro, accompanied by a rise 
in his wages. A labor party can and must do this because, second to the Negro, 
it stands most to gain from the destruction of the Southern political machine and 
because it cannot guarantee the wages and job security of its own members so long 
as the Negro is outside of the trade union movement. And the unionization of the 
South cannot be accomplished in the context of Jim Crow dominance, of the poll 
tax, of lynching. It cannot be done by support of the present forces which repre- 
sent the South politically. It cannot be done in conjunction with the extremely 
reactionary attitudes of Northern heavy industry, power companies and insurance 
companies which function in the South like colonial administrators. 

A labor party would confront the voter with real choices. It would not have 
to take responsibility for an Eastland or Faubus or Johnson- -or a Landrum or Griffin, 
In those areas where trade unionists play dominant roles in the Democratic Party, 
the local Parties have fought vigorously against discrimination and segregation, in 
schools, housing, employment, etc. 

Could a labor party win? ¥e believe a labor party could not only win, but 
would consistently be the majority party in the United States. It would include 
many of the liberal elements that have already made their presence felt in national 
politics, and would bring into existence an entirely new configuration of Southern 
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politics. The franchisement of the 6,000,000 potential Negro voters in the South 
would transform minority rule into majority rule. 

The fonnation of a Ir.hor party, in and of itself, does not guarantee the 
Negro an ahrupt end to his suffering and hiaailiation. Nor does it mean a complete 
overnight realization of all dera.ocratic ideals-. The scars left on society hy a 
decaying order, in the form of ugly traditions, tigoted, narrow thought patterns 
and prejudiced behavior, run deep., No one iaiows better than the Negro the disil- 
lusionment that trails the belief that any singl e development automatically leads to 
total liberation from the thousands of great and minute affronts he daily endures. 
To encourage him in tnis belief is dishonest and he knows it from experience. 
Further, as socialists, we are committed not only to the formation of a labor party, 
but to deeper transformations in the economic, political and social life of America. 

Nonetheless, if the formation of a labor party does not in and of itself 
guarantee the realization of our democratic ideals, of total Negro freedom, it is 
a gigantic step in the right direction r It will be the most promising beginning 
made in decade s, for from the start it will represent a frontal attack on the 
social institutions upon which race hato feeds- -and this is the job to be done 
nowl This is the job the two major parties have not tackled and will not. It 
represents the eaitension of the Negroes' fight into all spheres --economic, poli- 
tical and social---on a national, organized scale o 

The new partj'' will have problems , They are not to be made light of . It 
will be beset by internaj. as well as external difficulties. It will be attacked 
by reactionaries outside and will be plagued by some corrupt and opportunist ele- 
ments on the inside. Like the trade union movement today, unable because of its 
wide democratic base to conceal corruption very long (unlike management which, 
having to account to no one but itself, can keep a lid on its own corruption), a 
labor party will be vuliierabls to smears. But it will be a far healthier party 
than the two now existing. It will be an infinitely more democratic party, based 
not on machines ond bosses, but on the great xlc.sb of working men and women, Negro 
and white. 

Today the Negro is in the forefront of this struggle for new politics in 
America. He is oven now preparing his challenge to the Democratic and Republican 
parties. He is already tugging at the sleeve of the labor movement. His white 
brothers are sluggish and reluctant. They are ansure; perhaps next time. But 
the Negro is impatient „ He has had enougti and wants to move„ And in this is his 
contribution to demcoracyv 
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